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Hie essential hatuie of teacbing^as^^^i^^ 
leaDy (Aangetf vdcy much in the las^^^ 
tury. The conditidns are difPerent, thanks 
to unions/There is 'also a wider variety of 
teaching technologies to choose frtun— 
nevr mih or dd math, for example. But 
teachers stiD Hve an isolated workiug life. 
Their professioiial time is spent almost en- 
tfrely with students. Jhey learn what 
Works primarily through &ial and error. 
And, only they have any real sense of Seir 
most important successes—successes 
with individiial students th^ can rardy^be 
measured. ' - 
* ITbat first tetrprizing day of total respon- 
^bility for a class, 'aUme, is one that is well 
known to every teacher. To succeed at 
teaching is to come throu^ .a rigorQus 
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toS^i^SSe^^w&ess also h£^ 
peii$?t|9(be the judge-^e schpolprincip^d. 
Hav^li^ssed the initial test the teacher 
f£u;es tnfly'inore of the same. Freedom to 
work {^l^ately is highfy 
imnimizi^ the threat of observbice and 
provid^'the^atest leeway for p^ 
fulfiOineat Th in teacher 

education t|iat forestalls these devel- 
opmentsi lliere is nothing, in tibe struc- 
ture of k^hobls and their administration 
that will encoiltage these conditions to 
change. .'V ; v 

None of gicJje&rms that are periodically 
dreamed up by "education schools orgov- " 
ermnent officials have taken to asp^t of 
the teacher's hfe into' account'Most have 
come in tbfe term of pressures on the 



eacher to pr9duce more, such as perform- 
,ce contracting or performance-based 
cher certification. Or, they have repre- 
ted basic shifts in the substance of 
terials teachers have to work with, 
career education, environmental ed- 
tion, aesthetic education, and many 
er curricular fads. Because all of these 
have failed to examine the essence, of 
l^eaching— or ev.en to fairly 'take it into 
ccount— they hav^, either remained both 
ocuous and ineffective, or have been 
luickly abandoned' as irrielevant failures. 
Teachers know these, things. Some of 
the better education studies have docu- 
mented them. Robert Dreeben's The Na- 
ture of Teaching and Dan-Lortie's School- 
teacher thoroughly discuss the lack of 
coUegiality among- 'teachers; the ways 
leacher preparation establishes this pat- 
tern;' and the picture of the individual 
classroom as an isolated "cell." A major 
study by the Rand Corporation, Federal 
Programs Supporting Educational 
Change, found -that innovations, only 
'took root in school districts where teachers 
were most involved in their development 
and implementation. A ^^^^^ A 



It is really surpris- 
ing, then, that/re- 
forms have managed 
to ignore thes/issues 
until now. ^'erhaps 
it is because none 
of themyhave real- 
'ly em/rged from 
teach/rsj demands 
forchfange. Nor have 
the/ accepted the 
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"Teacher centers ore first and foremost 
for teachers who ore on the job right 
floiu. As places where teachers can shore 
ideas, develop neiu approaches, meet 
with specialists ond coach coch other, 
teocher centers will provide the first 
opportunity teachers have had to grow 
and develop in woys that they choose." 



basic logic of teacHers' defensive posture 
against reform— the vuliierability that 
comes with isolation. 

One difference with teacher centers as a , 
reform idea is that teachers have asked for 
them, Another is that one of their essential 
characteristics is teacher sharing, which 
goes to the heart of the teacher isolation 
problem. Last' and most important, is that 
teacher centers are by definition an inno- 
vatioi] that is controlled by teachers them- 
selves. As long ^0 as 1971, American 
Federation of Teachers President Alber^ 
Shanker wrote in his h!ew York Times col- 
umn that teacher centers modeled after 
their British counterparts could greatly 
enrich the professional lives of teachers by 
enabling them to share skills and experi-/ 
epces with one another. Other American 
educators, enamored of the open educa!- 
tion approach to learning in the eariy 
'grades, also picked up on the idea. Butyin 
their minds the centers could serve as a 
vehicle for proselytizing open education 
philosophy. / 
' A flurry of activity focusing on teacher 
centers ensued, but teacher organizations 

were effectively rele- 
gated to the; periph- 
ery of the movement 
by those in control 
of money sources. 
Proposals for fund- 
ing model teacher 
centers, submitted 
by th^ union to 
major private foun- 
dations like Ford 
and Camede, were 



turned down. A report Vo the Office of Edu- 
cation from the Teachers National Field 
Task Forcev which included many teacher 
organization representatives, recom- 
mended that federally-sponsored teacher 
centers be teacher-controlled. But "When 
the Office of Education finally decided to 
support some centers, the entities that 
were,created were dominated by state and 
local administrative bureaucracies.. So, ^ 
even though the American Feder£tition of 
Teachers was instrumental in populariz- 
ing the idea in this country, without out- 
side money it was not in a position to play a 
leading role. , 

HftVC MRNV PROBLCMS 

.With the help of the same foundations 
and the same federal bureaucrats that had 
ignored the union, teacher centers began 
springing up around the country. Before 
long the National Institute of Education 
was supporting'something its &taif called 
"networking." NIE enabled centers to 
keep in touch with each, other througji'a 
central clearinghouse operation called the 
Teachers' Centers Exchange located, at- 
the 'Far West Regional Laboratory in Sari 
Francisco: The problem was that these 
earliest centers lacfed any representative ' 
.teacher control" They did notteally reflecf 
what the profession at large yi^anted. As a 
result many;of the centers that hav4 
emerged out of this early stage of teacher 
center 'developmeiit, suffer from common 
problems. Among them are: • . 

■ A heavy emphasis on the' needs of 
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.elementary sichool teachers, in particular, 
activities concentrated on maldng. things 
by working with m^erials. Secoiidary 
teachers have rarelyMiawn mucji interest 
in these centers and their programs gen- 
erally offer little at that ley el. : . \ . 

■ Creation of theicenter by individuals 
who have a particular edtroational philos- 
ophy and therefore tend to bonstrict center 
prograjns to meet theix biases. Tlie result 
is service to a limited nuniber of teachers 
.who tend to have a similar point of view. 

■ Instability growing from insecure 
funding'.' ; . / ' 

■ Lack of- effective needs assessment 
mechanisms-that might enable centers to 

. draw up programs that, service (broadly ' 
varying groups of teachers.' . 

■ Filure to implement effective evalt^ 

■ ations that Inight show some concrete evi- , 
dence of the importance qf their work. As a, . 
result many school dfsfricA's in- which these ' 
centers operate remain unconvinced of 

'their value. - • ■ - : • 

■ Insufficient staff due to funding 
shortage. - 

. ■ ' Governance • mechanisms that , are 
more exclusive than inclusive. Very few 
operating centers have working rela-, 
tionshjps with thfe union representing 
teachers in their 'area and few havi& 
bothered trying to establish them. ' . . 

In the fall of 1976 the work that the AFT, 
and others haidohe to press for a federal 
^each A center bill finally wOn success. As 
part of the ,!Education Amendments -of 
1976, Congress authorized^ new teacher- 
center law that provided up to $60 milliop' 
in federal funds 'for centers run by policy 



boards.composed of a majorityiff&achers. 
A last-minute effort by representatives of 
'teacher colleges^ who believed tljat the bill 
represented a political threat to their turf 
failed, and a new and potentially large 
source, of federalfunds for teacher centers 
was created. 

Passage of the bill represented a clear 
departure in the development of American 
teacher centers,. While the role of organi-' 
zations avi^aited clarification, the main 
governance question had been resolved! 
Teachers would control the new centers. 
The hodgepodge of establishments calling 
themselves teacher Centers— many of 
which simply amounted to. extensions of 
siate.departments of education or univer- 
sities— v\rere faced with a strong new defi; 
nition of teacher centers. Teacher centers 
that received funds under 'the new bill 
would be places where" teachers had the 
majority voice. Most center^ would be 
.funded through local education" agencies, 
though up to 10 percerit of appropriated 
fiinds could go to institutions of higher 
education. But all centers would be run by 
policy 'boards and all policy boards Would 
have a majority of A 
teacher members. , • . ^ 

Unfortunately the 
new bill was not 
warmly greeted in all 
quarters that might 
be expected to have 
an interest in it. Not 
only v^ere the col-"^' 
leges wary, but many • , * 
of the new centers ' 
that had received life 
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"Pcssogc of the bill represented o clear 

deporture in the development of 
flmericon teacher centers. UJhile the rob 
of orgonizotions awaited clortfiCQtion, 
the main governance question hod been 
resolved. Teachers would control the new 
centers." 



from foundations and the Office 'of Educa- 
tion were worried th_at they would have to 
turn their centers over to tea<ihers in order 
to get funds. In'somethingof alast gaspon 
the subject, the Ford Foundation spon- 
sored a conference* that collected a large 
number of activists firom these centers at 
the University of Chicago in June of 1977. . 
The atmosphere aniojig participants was- 
largely despondent. Most seemed to view 
the new bill as-a threat. rather than as the' 
basis for major reform of inservice' educa- 
tion for teachers. Rather thanfiguring out 
how to adapt to the requisites of the new 
bill, most had come to the 6onclusiori that- 
they ^re not going h be part of the action 
arid had written the whol^ enterprise off 
their slaite of interests. 

The American Federation of'Teachers 
began developing its response .to the bill, 
shortly after it was passed: The Executivfe 
Council of the AFTjiamed a ten-member 
Teacher Center Adyisory Group composed 
of teacher leaders from around the' country 
experienced' with the issue. The group's, 
purpose Wats to develop policy recommen-^ 
datioris on teacher centers; to moriitor the " 

• federal regulations 
_ 'H^H^ ^ drafted to aecom- , 

pany "the bill; and to- 
(generally act as a 
source of expertise 
fbr locals interested 
"in establishing cen- 
ters. Unfortunately a 
low appropriation for 
■^the first year x)f the 
^bilFs implementa- 
tion, accompanied- 
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by general chaos in an Officje of Education 
recirganized by a new Adminisftration, has 
slowed the momentum for establishing 
new centejs somewhat. But the first year 
will still be key, since basic directions and 
purposes will be determined by the earliest 
centers funded. ^ 

Directions and purposes might well be 
basedon the history of British teacher cen- 
ters. While the term teacher center can be , 
applied to almost anything, as the experi- 
ence in this country demonstrates, the 
major purposes set forth by the British 
centers fall into two broad categories: cur- 
riculum development, and a more general 
professional growth an^ inservice educa- 
tion emphasis that could take many forms. 
The curriculum development function 
was really the basis for the establishment 
of many of the e^liest British te'acher cen- 
ters. The idea was to teach British 
teachers, through centers, about newly 
developed Nuffield, ^[ath materials. 
Curriculum-oriented cent^^ were also set- 
u^ in conjunction with Britain's new com- 
prehensive schools. According vto Robert- 
Thombury, ^yho heads the Sherbrooke 
TeachersXentre7in London, centers were 
'also estabhshedfor the more general pro- 
fessional purposed of attracting teachers 
to difficult urban teaching, and supporting 
them once they got there. Revitalizing 
teacher "feducation was still another, all- 
encompassing purpose. 

^ So fhr, talk and action on teacher centers 
in this'country have not focnsed much on 
curriculum development. At this stage in 
our experience, lack of movement^in this 

' area is probably advisable since the focus 



of attention might easily become diverted 
into imposing particular curricula on 
teachers, rather than allowing the initia-- 
tives to come from them. ' 



HflNDICRPPCD, TCSTING^ 
I MMOB BMflS OF N6CD 

Yet,- teachers haVe irnm^diafe needs 
that demand the specialized attention 
teacher centers could provide. Basic skills 
in the areas of reading and math are obvi- 
ous firsts. In the faU bfl977 the Education, 
for All Handicapped Children Act goes into 
effect. And, necessary as it is for our 
schools to educate handicapped children, 
provisions of the law requiring placement 
of children in "the least restrictive 
environment"— which, fopthe most part, 
will mean regular classrooms—and re- 
qiiirements for the development of indi- 
viduaKzed education plans^for each child, 
will tax teachers and school systems 
greatly. Teacher centers could provide an 
invaluable source of support and shared 
information for teachers as this new law is 
implemented. . " - 

Another issue of concern is the mini- 
mum competency movement which 
seems to be sweeping the country, state \Jy 
State, along vsith an emphasis on tests arid 
accouritability plans. Teacher centers 
could devote' program and consultation 
time to the subject of tests— how they can 
be used; how they are Umited; and what 
constitutes a misuse*of tests-either for.in- 
dividual Children,, for school systems, or 
for states. " > 

Problem areas like these are ^nes in 



which all educational personnel, whether 
guidance counseprs, p^aprofessioiials or 
subject area specialists, will want to,par- 
ticipate. Centers should be open to .all of 
them so that insights can be.shared across 
functional lines. In fact, centers might be 
viewed as agencies of consolidation when 
a comes to educational training for feder- 
ally funded specialties— handicapped^ 
bilingual, and vocational education as 
w,ell as education for the- dis*ivantaged 
(Tide I, ESEA). 

These are the immediate problems and 
everyday practicalities tiiat teachelrs need 
help with. But they should not draw atten- 
tion aw2ty'from the second area .of 
importancf—teacher centers as agents of 
reforming inservice teacher education. To 
begin with, teachers themselves wajit in- 
.service ed^jcation programs changed. 
And, such reforin may be even more possi- 
ble ncpv, given current characteristics of 
the teaching force. For one thing, the de- 
clining enroUmenf in our nation's schoels 
has meant a decline in teaching jobs as 
well. This, together with high unemploy- 
ment among the general i)opulation,,'has 
meant less teacher turnover; a slightly 
older teacher work force than previously; 
^d greater likelihood -that teachers wili 
remain in the job for longer periods of time 
since fe\ver other jobs are available to 
them. A stable and experienced" teaching 
population is likely to be even more de- 
manding of quality inservice education 
than one undergoing continuous shifts 
and changes. Certairily'teachers who have 
plans to stay on the job for longer periods of 
ti^e will be. more concerned yi^ith their 



pwn professiohal renewal than transient 
teachers— provided they are hot threat- 
ened by vindictive evaluations or accoun- 
tability schemes. Such teachers hot only 
want teacher centers as a better source of 
inservice education, they are also more 
likely to be receptive to the new ideas that 
teacher cejiters produce. 

Geraldine Joncich Cliffbrd' develops the 
argument relating ref(*m-possibilities to 
teacher stability in her book, the Shape of 
American Education- ' , 

■ "... those disposed toward educational ^ino- 
vation cannot exercise injfluence unless they'"a^ 
retained in teaching ... . ■ , w 

■ "... it is unfair and unrealistic to expect per- 
petual beginners to initiate'and sustain the burden 
of professional^development. It would begetter if' 
the most creative and innovative teachers were re- 
tained and given tlje seniority and recognitiori that 
would allow their efforts to gain exposure and influ- 
ence outside dieir own classrooms; to affect teach- 
ing generally. 

■ . . brief careers miUtate- agjainst the. con- 
sumption of research on teachiiig, and against sj/s- 
tematic efforts to improve education. They also 
limit the pool of potential leaders ..." 

• 

Luckily, teacher centers are begiiming 
to gain popularity at a time when the 
^teaching population is stable and when 
^ thfe demand for quality inservice teacher 
education-is surpassing that for preservice 
teacher preparation. Fe'deral programs 
like Teacher Corps have reflected; this by' 
shifting, their emphasis toward inservice 
training. But these pluses are somewhat 
neutralized by the fears of the teacher col- 
leges. Some education schools have ven- 
tured into new concentrations on inservice 
programs, but the process of changing 
emphasis Jias been slow, and less than in- 



spired. Since teacher centers are an out- 
growth of the demand for inservice re- 
form, and because teacher control is an 
inherent part of their definition, the je- 
sponse of schools of education to the new 
idea has been unenthusiastic— the com- 
mon reaction being one of suspicion that 
teacher organizations and their stress on 
inservice educatipn will combine to put 
colleges out of business. This is an attitude 
thatTieeds to be changerd if teacher centers 
are to. succeed. ' * > 
\ It is true that while colleges of education 
have been foot-dragging even as they 
lethargically beihoan the dechnlng en- 
rollment picture, teachers ha>ve moved in 
to take a leadership role. But the colleges' 
fears are ireally unwarranted. To begin 
with, if teachers' isolation is to be one 
fociis of attention, the preservice role of 
education schools in encouraging this will 
require examination as well. Ideally, 
teacher centers will be a catalyst for re- 
forming ihservice staff development in re- 
lation to preservice^ preparation. One 
really cannot be changed without the 
other. To do this effectively education 
schools must be a part 
of the enteiiprise. Dan 
Lortie pinpoints the 
■problem in his book 
Schoolteacher: 

"Their (teachers) pro- M 
fessional training, iii^^^ 
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liberated. The repudiation of past experience con- 
joins with intellectual isolation (a historical feature 
of teacher trainin^!^ produce curricula whicih e)c- 
toll the highest virtues but fail to cope with routine 
tactical and strategic problems. It is smaU wonder, 
then, that teachers are not inclined to see them- 
selves as sharing in a common "memoiy" or techni- 
cal subculture. Since they have not received such 
instruction, they.are forced to faU back on individual 
recollections, wjiich,in turn are not displaced by 
rifew perspectives. Such a pattern encourages a con- 
ception of teaching that is individualistic ratj^er 
^ than a collegial enterprise." 



TCRCHCR CCNTCRS, INTCRNSHIPS 
eaHRNDINHRND 

One logical way to connect reform in 
preservice education vidth changes in in- 
service development would be to require 
that all beginning teachers undergo an in- * 
temship patterned after the medical in- 
ternship for doctors. -Prospective teachers 
would obtain prehminary certification^d 
then spend their first years of teaching 
with a partial workload. The rest t)f their 
time would be spent in consultations vvith 
experienced teachers aiid in maintaining . 



m. 

short, has not linked re- 
current 'dilemmas to 
available knowledge or to 
conde'nsations of reality 
(e.g., casfes, simulations) 
where such issues are de- 
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''One logicol ujq^ to connect reForm in 
preservice education with changes in 
inservice development uiould be to 
require that all beginning teachers 
undergo on internship patterned after 
the medicai internship for doctors/' 




course work and ad- 
visory ties mth their 
preparatory colleges. 
An internship' for 
teachers requires 
thSit colleges provide 
key transitional sup- 
port. It is a role that 
could be played out 
best on the neutral 
territory of a teacher 
center. 



' Institutions of higher education are cen- 
ti;^! to- the functioning of teacher cen- 
ters whether or not internship is involved. 
Their staffs can give workshops in the 
''center and act as advisors to teachers wlio 
request sucli services. Arrangements can 
even be,.worked out where university 
credits are awarded for work*done in pen- 
ters. To put it simply, universities can 
build their own work into' the new centers 
in ways that will expand, rather than di- 
minis^h their current services. They can 
anid should be part of a reform that sweeps 
from preservice through inservice devel- 
opment. ^ ' . 

^ The world of .research is another that 
.should' recognize the potential of teacher 
centers. -Teacher centers will provide a 
new arena for the work of researchers as 
well as a vehicle for disseminating their 
results. The attitude of disdain most 
teachers feel toward researchers might be 
modified somewhat if teachers and re- 
searchers used teacher centers as a meet- 
ing ^und— a place to explore research 
needs as well as discuss research results. 
Worthwhile findings could be introdueed 
direc tly to teachers as one way of translat- 
ing usable research datainto real practice. 

While reforming teacher education and 
dis$eminatipg research are important 
byproducts: of the growth of teacher cen-: 
ters which may be unwelcome to teacher 
educators br go unnoticed by researchers, 
they are not the -most important aspect of 
the concept. Teacher centers are first and 
foremost for teachers wiio are on the job 
right now. 'As places where teachers can 
share ideas, develop new approaches, 
o ■ - . 
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meet with specialists and coach each 
other, teacher centejrs will provide the first 
opportunity teachers hkve had to grow^cj 
develop in ways that they choose. Since 
teachersdiemselvtis i^viU have die control- 
ling voifce, centers will be viewed as non- 
threatening and supportive. The begin-^ 
ning teacher who is. floundering can go 
there to seek advice and know it will not 
become a part of-h^ or Tier professional 
record. Grpiips of teachers who w^ut to|ry 
soiTiething new "thrash it out at the 
center, asking for help, from whomever 
they choose. If a teacher is curious about a . 
new reading approach he or she may be 
able to find out about it at;^the center. The 
prospect of mainstreaming a number of 
handicapped children into aregular class- 
room may seem impossible until one can 
go and see where knothef teacher has don^ 
it. The center can help teachers with spe- 
cial needs and talents find each other. 

What could emerge from this process is a 
common understanding among teachers 
of what the. knowledge and skill base for 
their profession really is— that thread of 
shared experienc^at can unify ^teachers 
and instill pride in teaching. Teachers 
have never had either the freedom or the 
opportunity to do this before. It will give 
them tiie kind of professional control that 
now exists for other professions, and the 
self-respect that goes with it. If teacher 
centers succeed, teaching may no longer 
be as isolated -and as anxiety-ridden a 
career as it now is. There will be a place to 
go where problems can be solved-^where 
' those developing new ideas have the 
teachers who make them work in mind. 




A Teacher Center 
Advisory Group was 
established by. the 
AFTs Executive 
Council in February 
of 1977 and m^t that 
spring to develop 
strategy , and rec- 
ommendations for 
AFT bcals in imple- 
menting the new hill. 
Its advice follows; 
' If yours is a local that decides to work on 
setting up a teacher center you may want 
to take these steps: ' ■ v j 

I Obtain agreement from your board of 
education that all planning in relation to 
teacher, centeis will,be done in consulta- 
tion with the union and that teacher repre- 
sentatives to the policy board will be 
nominated by the union. /' 
- ■ Contact 'institutions of higher educa- 
tion you can work with andmake the same 
points. Encourage them to participate, 
and make clear to them that they have a 
role in center activities. * • 

Devetep some clear notions oT the best 
ways four teacher ce^iters to service 
teachers -hi your area given the e^psting 
patterns of inservice teacher edlication, 
the particular problems of the school sys- 
tem in which th^ work, the composition" 
of the jteaching staff and the special needs 
of students in the distri(?t. 

■ Make conta^et with all of the officials 
at the local and state level wjio will be 
involved in developing and approving the 
plan. Under the law,all proposals must be 
ar%«^.re(j a( ^j^g st2^g jgygl before they are 
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sent on to the Office 
of Education. 

■ Obtain a copy of 
the fedepaLjregula- 
tions for t,he teacher 
center bill from th^ 
Office of Education 
and study them care- 
fully. Proposals wiU be , 
judged in terms of a' 
point system outlined, 
in th^ regulations. . , 
■ Proposals are submitted by local edu- 
cation agencies. Make sure you have 
played a role in developing whatever is. 
submitted and that it meets the needs! of 
teachers. You may want to sutvey 
teachers to fiiid out what kinds of services 
they really want. " , " - 

■.Try to obtain agreemeht from yoiir 
board of education 'that teachers will gist; 
released time for. participating in center 
activities. PoHcy board 'members should 
be released for their work on board ac- 
tivities. • " ~v 

i Try to avoid a war with either your 
school hoarder the colleges the center may 
want to draw on. It is more likefy' that cen-- 
ters will get funded in places where rela- 
tionships are stable and communication is* 
good. \ 

Remember that a limited amount of 
funds will be provided in the first year of 
the bill's implementation. Make a careful 
assessment of what vour chances forfund- 
ing are before you start. Every school sys- 
tem'that apphes will hot be funded. If you 
have any questions, call the AFT.National 
Office. » "/ 



